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To Fellow Teachers: 


BIG TRUTH versus BIG LIE 


“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free!”—St. John VIII:32 


ad envy Big Truth” is the best answer to the “Big Lie of communism,” 

said Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in urging Americans to join the Crusade 
for Freedom.* Indeed, never before has it been as important to have the 
truth known by all peoples throughout the world. 





General Dwight D. Eisenhower emphatically states that “it is espe- 
cially necessary that the facts of American integrity and decency and of 
communistic double-dealing and ruthlessness be constantly publicized.” 


“When school reopens in the fall,” said Dr. Willard E. Givens, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Education Association, “teachers should 
teach the truth about communist aggression in Korea and explain what we 
are fighting for. The effort would be divided along these lines: presenting 
an informational program, giving the facts; offering an inspirational pro- 
gram, stressing the place of the United Nations in the fight for peace.” 


The great task of bringing the truth about today’s ideological and 
actual war to students is a stern challenge facing teachers. I am sure you 
will squarely and persistently meet this challenge. Thus the cause of free- 
dom will be far advanced through your teaching and leadership. 


lo facilitate the task, to help teachers in organizing effective learning 
experiences, to provide vital, timely, and appropriately prepared material 
for use by students, World Week is embarking, in this issue, on a pro- 
gram that will serve as the core of the “Truth Campaign’ in every class- 
room. The “informational and inspirational” material continuously to 
appear in World Week will stress the place of the United Nations in 
the fight for peace and the responsibility of the United States in con- 
tributing toward this high purpose. Our obligation is in proportion to our 
strength as a world power 


Week by week, in World Week, skillfully arranged for classroom use, 
you will find an essential means by which your students, under your 
leadership, will prepare themselves for intelligent and active citizenship 
in our beloved country and for vigorous support of the United Nations in 
its defense of the God-given right of people everywhere to live in peace, 
free from the violence and treacherous intrigue of communism 


Best wishes to you during this crucial school year as you make your 
eontribution to the preservation of freedom 


Sincerely yours, 


fh Btceiatn 


Chairman, Editoria! Board, 
ScmoiastTic MAGAZINES. 





EDUCATORS KNOW na: wat nappenca in Korea tast June 


will affect the wkole world for a long time to come, 


WORLD WEEK’S BIGGEST JOB ... ... 19505: 


school year is to tell the fast-moving story of what's happening to 


our world as a result of events in Korea. Here’s how we'll do it: 


mH on new A New Pattern in World Affairs 


7% Suppose we had asked you (before June 25, 1950) to list the biggest prob- 
lems of 1950. What would you have chosen? European recovery? Farm 
surpluses? Imperialism vs. nationalism? Asia's destiny? Red spies? The 
U. N.’s future? Point Four? Boom or bust? National defense? 


All these problems are still with us. But what happened in Korea June 
25 swept them all together in one heap. Now we see that they're all inter- 
locked. Each is a facet of the overriding problem of our time, a problem 
which we might phrase this way: 


How Can Free Nations Meet the Challenge of World Communism? 


We of 1950 did not choose this issue. Events have forced it upon us, 
World Week will present the basic information to help your students face 


this question which will affect their future in countless ways. 


This story is too big to be told in a page-—or an article—or an issue of a 
magazine. We'll be at work all vear helping you study the unfolding 
pattern, 

But the pattern can be meaningful only if we fit the pieces together in 
proper relation one to the other. 


The Parts of the Pattern 


The pattern is built by events that are exploding in the headlines from 


day to day. 


News Stories will brine concise summaries. every week, of the latest 


developments in our changing world 


A Special Unit— one each week will provide full details on one vital 


subject, with historical, geographical, and social background, Units already 


plann d inehade : 


This weekhk—RKOREA Nov. 29—IRAN: Oil for the lamps of Russia? 
Neat week—THE Ut. 8S. SCENE—how the Korean war is Dee. 18-——THE LNITED NATIONS: On the way up—or 
hanging our lives in America on the way out? 
Oct. 4—Our Divided World of 1950 Jan. 3 TURKEY: Red target on the south? 
Oet. I SOVIET RUSSIA. fountainhead of communism 
Oct. 25——-YUGOSLAVIA “Heretical” Communists face If a new crisis suddenly arises in any of these nations, the 
Ru«sia’s wrath order of these units may be varied to keep you up-to-date. 
1 CERMANY: Europe's “Korea”? Other unite will tell the continuing story of life in America 
15~——-INDO-CHINA: Spearhead of the battle for Asia and what's going on in other newsworthy parts of the globe 


TURN PAGE FOR OTHER FEATURES OF THE 1950-51 WORLD WEEK 





What’s New in World Week? 


1. er type (10 point bedy type instead of 9 point) 


Zs MORE NEWS (six pages of news features) 
3. THE UNIT METHOD of presenting one major subject in each issue (see preceding 


page) 


7 ” 
4. Newsmakers —brief biographies of people worth knowing—accent on their early 


lives and how they got their start 


sé 4 Ss |B 
5. United Nations News —ithe human side of the U. N.—its welfare activities and 
¢ personnel—how the U. N. agencies help to build a better 
world 


6. Good Citizenship Page (immediately following Special Unit each week)—A 
cartoon “Thought for Today” on some phase of citizen- 
ship ideals, and a capsule story of what “Good Citizens 
at Work” have accomplished in some particular part of 
the nation 


American History picture-panel page see detailed list of subjects on page 
5-T, immediately following bound- 
in copy of Student Edition 


sé : : ” 
8. Headlines of Science —news from the frontiers of science, chosen for signi- 


ficance to the social studies 


sé ” 
9. How Would YOU Solve It? —Problems in living of teen-age boys and girls, 
with discussion questions to lead the student to 
constructive conclusions 


All these PLUS eur other curriculum-tested features FOR THE TEACHER— 


familiar to World Week users 
“Ask Gay Head’ questions-and-answers on teen-age social Vocabulary, workbook, and quiz material 

problems Lesson Plans every week (see pages 6-T and 7-T) 
Quick Look at the News enappy news paragraphs Wonthly Teacher—a full-size magazine by educators, for 
“World News in Review”—the week's news and “What's and about education, once a month 

Behind It A desk copy of beth the Weekly Teacher and Monthly 
Aleo these popular student-interest features: Sports, movie Teacher (with bound-in copy of Student Edition) comes 
reviews, vocations, new records, stamps, student letters, to you without extra charge as part of your classroom 
health cartoons, “Laughs,” crossword purzies. order for 10 or more copies of the Student Edition 





ALSO-— 
1950-revised “Every TO ORDER WORLD WEEK... 


Student's Key to Un- 
derstanding the News” Please use one of these cards to order 
eee page +T for de- a classroom set of WORLD WEEK, and 
 crsagh : bod ohne — pass the second card to another teacher. 
“elit gg naan yp atod By marking the order ‘tentative’ you 
tom have the privilege of revising the quan- 
tity within three weeks after receiving 
the first issue. 
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Newsmakers 

Quick Look ot the News 

Review of Summer's News 
nited Notions News 


ee - for TEAMWORK «+ for CLASSWORK + for FUN 


Good Citizenship page 


An Adventure into America’s Past se 

—— ND 
ee : BALL-BA 

Teen-age “Model Governments B. : 

How Would YOU Solve It? Carr 

Crossword Puzzle . CALE er 

T and the Schools . ie 
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Know Your World (work book—quiz)____ MitSs HAW€A ” a | 1 AN A 


My Favorite Part-time Job” (Coreer Club) 
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AUSTRALIA’S CHIEF 


IS YOUR NAME 
ON THE LIST? 


Unusual words in this ms 


pronounced 
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ALE QUIET IS RIGHT! NEW SUPER- FITTED 
PISTONS, A NEW HUSHED TIMING GEAR 
AND THE NEW SILENT-SPIN FAN LET IT 
WHISPER, WHILE IT WORKS. 























THEYRE “KING-SIZE’ BRAKES. .. ACTUALLY 
35 EASIER ACTING. THEY USE FORWARD MOMENTUM 
TO STOP THE CAR. ANOTHER BIG SAFETY FACTOR iS 
FORD'S EXTRA-STURDY “LIFEGUARD” BODY 











FORD “SIX” Wins the Economy Run 
Yes, o regular stock model ‘50 Ford “Six” equipped 
with Overdrive* topped all other cars in the low- 
price field in the tough Mobilgas Grand Canyon 
Economy Run. This ‘50 Ford actually required less 
gas ond oil than any other car ts field to cover 
the 750 miles laid out over mountains, through deserts 
with temperatures ranging from 10 below zero to 89 above 
proof that Ford is the economy car of the low-price field! 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How | 
to Be an Expert Driver.” 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
2904 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigon 
Name 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Teen-age monarch rules 


Belgium (p. 4). U. N. battles Korean invasion (p. 12). 


Chlorella experiments may increase world’s food supply 
p. 21). Shaped charge is new weapon in Korea (p. 21). 


IN NEWS PAGES: (pp. 8-10)—war in Korea rocks the 
world; Indonesia changes name; Guam gets new gov- 
ernment; U. S. census counts 150,520,198 Americans; 
New bosses take over U.S. atomic-energy program; 
U. N. General Assembly meets Sept. 19; U. N. begins 
move into new skyscraper home. 


LATEST FROM THE FRONT: Something new was 
idded to the U. N. battle line in Korea last month. Bag- 
pipes skirling, a group of British infantrymen arrived. 
They're the first of many ground troops expected from 
various U. N. nations to reinforce our G. 1.’s and their 
South Korean allies. At press-time, U. N. forces were 
holding firm in southeast Korea, in an area about the 
ize of Connecticut. On the west the U. N. line runs 
lose to the Naktong River. On the north, near Pohang, 
North Koreans were attacking as we went to press 
maps on page l 3 


UNCLE SAM‘S A RAILROAD MAN: If you take a 
train ride these days, you pay your fare to Uncle Sam. 
wo railroad unions, the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and the Order of Railway Conductors, want shorter 
hours and more pay. The railroad companies won't 
The unions planned to strike. That would have 
halted every railroad in the U. S. Vital war shipments 
wouldn't be able to reach our army in Korea. So Presi- 
dent Truman ordered the U. S. Army to run the rail- 
roads. The Army took over last month—but you couldn't 
see much change. Railroad heads, sworn in as army 
officers, still ran their own railroads. The workers stayed 
Probably the Government will keep control 
until unions and companies settle their troubles. Can- 
ida’s railroads were idle the latter part of August be- 
cause of a strike that had no connection with the U. S. 


agree 


on the iob 


dispute 


WELCOME, PRINCESS: A baby girl—Anne Eliza- 
beth Alice Louise—was born last month to Princess 
Elizabeth of England. If her mother and older brother, 
Charles, should die, the new princess would be next in 
line to sit on the British throne. The whole British 
Commonwealth celebrated the royal birth. But the men 
of a Canadian warship stopping in Seattle, Washington, 
were eml They didn’t have a band, or even a 
record, to play the British national anthem, “God Save 
the King.” So they borrowed from the Seattle Public 
Library a record of “My Country "Tis of Thee.” It 
sounded just like “God Save the King”—for it’s the 


ime tune 


varrassed 


CAREERS END FOR: Mackenzie King, 75, Canada’s 
prime minister for 21 years; Ransom E. Olds, 86, 
pioneer automaker who produced the Oldsmobile and 
the Reo (note his initials—R. E. O.) 


HOW LONG WILL THEY KEEP IT? That big 
trophy is the Davis Cup. The young Australian tennis- 
players around it have just taken it away from the 
United States. They are (left to right) John Bromwich, 
Ken McGregor, George Worthington, and Frank Sedg- 
man. The cup is the symbol of the tennis championship 
of the world. The trophy is named for the late Dwight 
Davis, an American. To encourage international sport, 
he gave the cup 50 years ago, when he was a college 
student. Every year tennis teams from many nations 
play for the cup. Twenty-seven nations took part this 
year. In past years Great Britain, France, the U. S., and 
Australia have won the cup. Australia may succeed in 
keeping it for quite a while. She has plenty of good 
young players. All in the photo are in their early 20s 
except Bromwich, who is 31. Worthington was a mem- 
ber of the Australian team but did not play against the 
U. S. team. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

RED CHINA’S NEXT MOVE-—Chinese Communist 
armies haven't been in action for five months. Will they 
strike again soon? Three possible targets are: (1) 
Tibet, the great highland region south of China. (2) 
Korea—it'’s rumored that Chinese armies are gathering 
in Manchuria, where they could easily strike south to 
help the North Koreans. (3) Formosa—U. S. warships 
are standing guard against the chance of a Communist 
invasion (see page 8). Red China has complained to the 
U.N. that the U. S. is guilty of aggression in Formosa 
The U. S. replied that we don't want possession of 
Formosa and invited the U. N. to study the Formosa 
question. The Security Council agreed to accept the 
invitation. 


ENDQUOTE: A British newspaper, trying to match 
the “upside-down language” of the Russians, who claim 
South Korea attacked North Korea: “The South Koreans 
kicked the North Koreans on the boot with the seat of 
their pants.” 





A World-Shaking Summer 


KOREA CAUSED IT 


The higgest news story of the 
summer—what happened in Ko- 
rea on June 25—i« told on page 
12. Why is it a big storv? Because 
of the world-wide shock and vast 
changes resulting from the inva- 
sion of southern Korea 
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WITH YAKOV MALIK of Russia (ex- 
treme left in photo below) presiding, 
the U. N. Security Council couldn't get 
a thing done last month. Photo shows 
Warren R. Austin, U. 5S. delegate (ex- 
treme right) and Sir Gladwyn Jebb of 
Britain grimly voting “no” on one of 
Malik’s rulings. Assistant Secretary-ten- 
eral C. E. Zinchenko (seated next to 
Malik) counts votes. Wide World photo. 





And he was 
no’ if the other dele- 
move to help South 
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| tape 


r U. N. agencies aren't 

: the tragedy of Korea. The 

1,500,000 

refugees into southeast Korea. To 

help refugee children, the Children’s 

Emergency Fund has set up a fund 

of half a million dollars. The World 

Health Organization is ready to fight 

break out in the 
crowded refugee camps.” 


Communi have driven 


lisease that may 


Washington, D. C. 

“Back on June 24 it seemed that 
peace ght last indefinitely We 
Americans were busy with our own 
prosperity. What a change since war 
broke out in Korea! 

“Before long, a lot of factories that 
have been pouring out cars and tele- 
vision sets may be making guns and 
tanks and planes. We're learning that 
we've got to turn our backs for a 
maybe for a long time—on the 


W 
while 
yleasant days of peace 

“Congress is considering a plan to 
young men for a period of 
training shortly after they 


t 
all all 
ulitary 

finish high S¢ hool 
“A lot of us are being yanked out 

un jobs to build up Uncle 

Were going to 


of civili: 
Sam's armed forces 
have to pay higher taxes. There may 
be laws setting limits to the amount 
of goods you can buy, the size of 
your pay envelope, and the prices of 
roods , 

“Prices have been going up since 
began—and it’s partly the 
hoggish people who 
started grabbing more than they 
veeded of sugar and nylon stockings 
and other As President Tru- 
man points out, hoarding is both self- 
sh and foolish. There are no short- 
ages of the necessities of life, or even 
1f most luxuries. Crops are good and 
we'll have plenty of food. 

“Congress is working out stricter 
laws to keep spies from getting our 
nilitary secrets. We must organize 

vilian defense to protect our cities 
of bomb attacks, perhaps 
There's a lot to 


the war 
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Next week's Special Unit in World 
Week will bring you the details on 
what the Korean war means to us 
} [ 1 States 


ere thye te 


The Freedom Bell 


This bell will ring for freedom in 
Western Berlin—a part of the free 
world which lies inside the Iron Car- 
tain of communism. 

Communists are busy spreading lies 
about the U. S. 
fighting back with a “truth campaign. 
The State Department's radio program, 
The Voice of America, tells other coun- 
tries the facts about our way of life and 
struggle for peace. 

To help along the “truth campaign,” 
a nationwide Crusade for Freedom is 
under way this month. Americans are 
being asked to sign a Freedom Pledge— 
a statement of our belief in world free- 
dom. You can sign a scroll with the 
pledge at your school. 

The Crusade will raise money to pay 
for the eight-foot-high bronze Freedom 
Beil, pictured above. Figures on the bell 
represent the world’s people passing the 
Torch of Freedom to one another. The 
bell will be set up in Berlin on United 
Nations Day, October 24. Funds from 
the Crusade will also go to support ra- 
dio broadcasts to the Communist-con- 
trolled countries. 


Our Government is 
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INDONESIA’S NEW NAME 


Here's a change on your maps 


States of 
renamed 


of Asia. The “United 
Indonesia” has been 
“Republic of Indonesia.” 


Indonesia, a scattered group of 
12,000 islands southeast of Asia, used 
to be ruled by the Dutch. Last De- 
cember Indonesia became an inde- 
pendent nation. It was made up of 
16 states—something like our own 
United States. 

But, unlike our country, the U. S. 
of Indonesia had one state that was 
far more powerful than any of the 
others. The leaders of this state (the 
Republic of Indonesia) held the 
chief offices in the national govern- 
ment. And these officials worked to 
make the Republic more important 
than the other states. Several states 
were combined with the Republic 


9 


This was done by order of the na- 
tional president, Soekarno (he has no 
other name), founder and leader of 
the Republic 

Last month the Republic - con 
trolled national government took the 
final step and abolished itself. Al! 
Indonesia is now the “Republic of 
Indonesia,” run by a 
headed by Soekarno as president 
The capital remains at Jakarta (for 
merly Batavia) in Java. 


government 


NEW DEAL FOR GUAM 


Guam has a start toward self- 
government, 

This far-off Pacific island has been 
the United States 
S. Navy governed 


a possession of 
since 1S9S The U 
the 
naval base 

Last month 
switched control over Guam from the 
Navy Department to the Department 
of the Interior. Guam’s governor is 
now a civilian instead of a Navy of 
ficer. The new governor is Carlton 
Skinner. 

This summer Congress passed a 


island whic h is an important 


President Truman 


law giving American citizenship to 
the 28,000 Guamanians. The law pro 
vides for a new system of courts and 
an elected legislature with powers ot 
local self-government. 


150 MILLION STRONG 


Uncle Sam counted his people 
and found there were 150,520.- 
198 men, women, and children 
living in the United States on 
April 1, 1950. That's the popula- 
tion of the U. S. as announced 
this summer by the Census Bu- 
reau, which takes a national cen- 
sus every ten years. 


Here are some important changes 
shown by the census figures 

During the past 10 years, America 
has rung up the biggest gain in pop 
ulation of any 10-year period in its 
history — about 20 million people 
During the past 50 years, the U. § 
population has doubled, from about 
75 million to 150 million people. The 
first U. S. census in 1790 showed only 
four million Americans. 

An ever-larger proportion of Amer 
icans lives in the cities. This is a pop 
ulation shift which has been going 
on for a long time. At least one third 
of the 20-million gain in population 

1940 counted in and 
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Thanks, Americal 


Carlo Diana, 16, at left in the photo, 
is preside nt of the Bovs’ Republic of 
Italy. He's in the United States thanking 
Americans for their gifts to the Repub- 
lie, which has cared for 22,000 war 
orphans and homeless Italian boys since 
1945. When World War Il ended, many 
hungry and homeless bevs roamed Ital- 
ian streets A clergyman, Monsignor 
John Patrick Carroll-Abbing, brought 
sonte of these boys to Santa Marinella, 
40 miles north of Rome. There the bov« 
learn farming, shoemaking, pottery 
making, and fishing. They have their 
own mayor, officials, and bank. Similar 
homes for boys, all part of the Boys’ 
Republic program, were started in other 
cities. In the photo, Vice-President Al- 
ben W. Barkley is receiving a scroll 
which thanks American boys for gifts 
to the Boys’ Republie of Italy. Harris 


and Ewing photo. 
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Every fall, when it’s back-to 
school time for you, it’s back-to- 
work time for the Lnited Nations 
General Assembly. On September 
19 the **¢ ongress of the W orld” 


' what 
$00,000 German and 


opens its fifth yearly session at r vho « 
1 after ld War Il 


ippointed Flushing Meadow, New York 


MOVING DAY 


The United Nations has been 
living in borrowed quarters ever 
since it was created. Last month 

sive Thal the I N. began to move into a 
the first t ah home of its own at last. 
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How YOU Can Help Win the War 


SAVE food. Clean off that plate! Armies need food 
as much as ammunition. Don’t waste anything 
that can help win the war. 


HELP at home. Your parents will be needing more 
time for the civie duties that strengthen the 
“home front.” 


WORK wherever you’re needed. Maybe you can 
be a messenger for the Community Chest Drive 
or a clerk at a war-bond booth. It all helps. 


GIVE to the Red Cross and other organizations 
that are helping our men on the firing line. 


STUDY hard. To be a well-informed citizen— 
that’s the best service you can give your country 
right now. And the special skills you learn in 
shop classes, first-aid and nursing courses, and 
Scouting are often badly needed in wartime. 


KEEP COOL. If the war news looks bad, don’t get 
panicky. Don’t think you have to dash off and 
fight the war single-handed. There’s plenty to 
do right at home. 


LEARN what the war’s all about, Find out why we're 
fighting. Get the facts on why hoarding is 


absurd — and un-American (see page 9). 
Help your family and friends to understand, 


too. The unit on Korea, which begins on 
this page and runs through page 17, will . 
tell you many of the things you need to 
know to be a 


G.I. ON THE HOME FRONT 





KOREA: Why the U.N. Fights 
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nonths Russia hadn't attended a sin- 
gle Security Council meeting. Russia 
had said she wouldn’t come back un- 
til her ally, Communist China, was 
given a seat on the Council in place 
if the Nationalist China government. 
Why is the United States lead- 

ing U. N. forces in Korea? 
We agree with all the U. N.’s rea- 
sons for aiding South Korea. It is our 
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It's an old Korean custom! Married 
men (especially elderly mer often 
wear high hats made of horsehair 
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KOREA'S GEOGRAPHY 





7 OREA is a little country with 

three big neighbors — China, 
and Russia. One after another, 
» bullied the Koreans for hun- 


japan 


ears 
yreans’ homeland is a place 
rtant to all three of these 
ors. The mountainous pen- 
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pire in Asia. And Korea seemed like a 
highway over which Japanese troops 
could march to attack the mainland 
of Asia. 

In two short wars Japan whipped 
China and Russia, Korea's other 
neighbors. In 1910 Japan annexed 
Korea. Koreans detested Japanese 
rule. 

In 1941 Japan went to war against 
the United States. In 1943 the United 
States, Britain, and China promised 
that Korea would receive indepen- 
dence. They did not say when—only 
that it would be time after 
Japan was defeated. But when the 
Japanese were driven out, the Ko- 
reans found that their country had 
been cut in two. 

How did this happen? Well, here’s 
where Korea's third neighbor comes 
in. In August, 1945, Japan surren 
dered. The Japanese army in Korea 
was ready to give up. The United 
States and Russia drew a line across 
Korea’s middle, at 38 degrees north 
latitude. The Russians, who had al- 


some 


KOREA’S HISTORY 
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Koreans carry heavy loads with the 
aid of wooden frames shaped like a 
chicken wishbone tied to their backs. 


ready inyaded North Korea, were to 
disarm all the Japanese troops north 
of the line. The Americans were to 
do the same south of the line 

But Russian iroops, to our surprise 
marched to the 38th parallel and 
occupied North Korea. Then Ameri 
can troops occupied South Korea 

The U. S. and Russia agreed that 
Korea should be united and freed 
But Russia wanted to keep all Ko 
reans except friends of Russia from 
having a voice in setting up the new 
Korean nation. The U. S. wanted 
people of all beliets to have an even 
chance. 

After arguing with Russia for two 
years, our Government appealed to 
the United Nations to do something 
about Korea. The U. N. arranged for 
Koreans to elect representatives to 
set up a government for Korea. Russia 
wouldn't cooperate. So only the 
southern Koreans voted. That was in 
1948. 


The Republic of Korea 


The elected representatives of the 
southern Koreans met and created a 
new nation—the Republic of Korea 

Meanwhile, in northern Korea 
Russia set up a rival government run 
by Communists. 

Then Russia announced that her 
troops were leaving North Korea. In 
1949 the United States took American 
troops out of South Korea. 

So Korea was divided into two dit 
ferent countries. North Korea stopped 
all trade across the 38th parallel. This 
was hard on Koreans on both sides 
of the line. Farms and factories in 
southern Korea need the products of 
northern Korea. Among these are 
coal, iron, manufactured goods 
chemical fertilizer, timber, and elec 
tricity. North Korea needs the food 
grown on the farms of southern 
Korea. 

South Korea worked hard and kept 
going. The United States sent aid 
over half a billion dollars’ worth of 
food, machinery, and manufactured 
goods. Electric power plants were 
built. The South Korean government 
planned to help a million farm work 
ers buy their own farms 

But on June 25 this hopeful start 
was crushed under marching feet of 
invaders from North Korea. 

Next page—a Korean teen-ager's 


daily life. 
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Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 


with a population of more than a million, has many modern buildings and defined on page 33 





How Can We 
Prevent 
World War Ill? 


yi 


ohn, 


Fitepatrick in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


AKE a look at the cartoon on this 
The cartoonist has drawn 
the world-globe as if it were a bomb. 
The fuse is in Korea—and the fuse 
is lighted. The smoke trails off to 
form a big question mark. It’s the 
question everyone is asking: 


page 


“How can we keep the Korean 
war from turning into World War 
III?” 

Our Government is working to 
keep the Korean war from spread- 
ing. Our Government seems to be 
following two paths: 


1. Give Russia a chance to back 
down 

Our military leaders know per- 
fectly well that Russia is helping the 
North Koreans in many ways. But 
our Government has been slow to 
make definite charges against the 
Our Government seems to 
be thinking along this line: 


Russians 


“Russia doesn’t want a world war, 
right now, any 
If we 


i 
they ll 


more than we do. 
provoke the Russians 
keep out of the fighting in 
Korea. Then we have a better chance 
f keeping the war from spreading. 
All we want to do is chase the North 
Koreans out of South Korea and 
keep them from making trouble 
again. We aren't attack 


don t 


going to 


Russia, and Russia knows it. If the 
Russians see the North Koreans can't 
beat the U.N., they may even help 
stop the fighting by telling the 
North Koreans to quit.” 

2. Be firm—NOW 

We weren't very well prepared to 
defend South Korea against attack. 
Some people believe that, up to 
three months ago, we didn’t really 
intend to go to bat for South Korea 
in case of war. Then the attack of 
June 25 came. We decided that we 
must stop communism in Korea at 
all costs. This seems to be the way 
our Government looks at the situa- 
tion: 

“Russia and her communist allies 
want to grab more and more terri- 
tory—especially if they can do so 
without too much trouble. They 
took over Czechoslovakia because 
they knew nobody would fight for it. 
They quit trying to grab Greece 
when the Greeks resisted and the 
U. S. and Britain backed up the 
Greeks with arms and other help. If 
we let the Communists have Korea, 
they'll start looking for other ‘soft 
spots’ where they can take over 
easily. p 

“So let’s prove, in Korea, that 
we're willing and able to stop com- 


munism by force. Maybe the Com- 
munists will decide they have all the 
territory they can digest. If the free 
nations keep alert and well-armed, 
the Communists may settle down 
quietly on their own side of the Iron 
Curtain and leave their neighbors 
alone.” 
On the Other Hand— 

Of course, we may be wrong. 
Maybe the Communists intend to 
stir up one local “Korean-type” war 
after another, to make the free na- 
tions use up their strength and re- 
sources. 

Or maybe Russia is ready to fight 
a world war now. 

Or a few trigger-happy Russians 
and Americans might meet some 
night on a dark street and start 
shooting. Little “incidents” like that 
sometimes lead to big wars. 

Any way you look at it, our world 
of 1950 is dangerously divided. By 
warfare, plot, and propaganda, world 
communism is giving the free na- 
tions of the earth a bad time. This is 
a story that’s a lot bigger than the 
Korean war. This year, in World 
Week, we'll bring you as much of 
this story as we can. 


Next week's unit—How the Ko- 
rean war is changing U. S. life. 





A Thought for Today 


What title would you give to this cartoon? Write the title you propose 
on the blank line below. (If you want to know the title used by the 
newspaper that originally published the cartoon, look on page 37.) 
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During 


il Friendships 


ed New York, C) 


their s 


leans, and Miami, Florida. But much 
of the time was spent in Tennessee, 
where the young people were guests 
in Nashville homes. They learned 
how American families really live. 

Nashville says: “Here’s one way 
to build lasting peace. Why don’t 
other cities do as we have done?” 

The International Friendships 
Tour is the latest of many projects 
for youth by a Nashville organiza- 
tion known as “Youth Incorporated.” 
Nashville business men founded it 
several years ago. They pay most of 
the bills 

Allen Dobson, the president, says 
Youth Incorporated aims at “the 
mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of boys and girls through 
sports, employment, recreation, and 
camping x 

There's fun for all at the Uptown 
Club, where young people gather 
for games and a weekly radio pro 
gram. On nearby Lake Oman, Youth 
Incorporated operates the “Country 
Place.” It is open all year round 
Some of the activities are canoeing 
softball, archery, rifle prac 

e, football, and outdoor cookery 
In the evenings young people gather 
round the “Council Fires” for songs 
and skits 

But there's more than mere amuse 
ment in Youth Incorporated. The or 
ganization has a free Employment 
Service that finds part-time jobs for 
ts members. About 400 boys and 

rls earn up to $1,500 a month in 
stores, banks, and industries. Many 
if them work into permanent jobs 
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How About Your Town? 
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es ot 
T THE PALACE OF KING HENRY Vii OF 
) ENGLAND, IN THE YEAR 1496-- 


‘ 
WHERE COLUMBUS LED, SPANIARDS 
FOLLOWED. THEY PLANTED SPANISH 
CUSTOMS IN THE WEST INDIES, 
MEXICO, MOST OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
WHY, THEN , DID OUR NATION BECOME 
ALAND MORE LIKE ENGLAND THAN 
SPAIN IN LANGUAGE AND WAY OF LIFE? 
THE STORY BEGINS WITH A CERTAIN 
ITALIAN NAMED GIOVANNI CABOTO. 


“SIRE, | WILL FIND A BETTER ROUTE -- 
FOR ENGLAND!” 


TRADING PORT OF BRISTOL HAD ALREADY PROMISED TO PAY FOR THE EXPEDITION. 
TO REWARD THESE MERCHANTS, THE KING SAID THEY WOULD NOT HAVE TO PAY 
TAXES ON GOODS BROUGHT FROM LANDS DISCOVERED BY CABOT. 





ALL HIM) LEFT BRISTOL IN A SHIP ABOUT THE 
SIZE OF A MODERN FISHING BOAT 


| SW MAY, 1497, CABOTO (OR JOHN CABOT, AS THE ENGLISH 


(SABOT SAILED FAR NORTH OF 
OLUMBUS' ROUTE IN 1492. CABOT 

DID NOT REACH THE WEALTH OF 

ASIA BUT HE DISCOVERED A NEW 

CONT NENT AND THE RICH FISHERIES 

WEAR THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


; » S | =919n SWARM THICK WEAR THIS 
“BUT IF CABOT FINDS A ‘i = . wed UY eau Foun LAND. I'Li WAGER 
SHORT ROUTE TO ASIA, ; ¥ ‘Wh 6 WE COULD DIP THEM UP IN 
WE'LL GET RICH IN TRADE.” } . SAsKETS.” 














NGLAND PAID LITTLE ATTENTION TO 

S DISCOVERIES. BUT, HALF A 
CENTURY LATER, QUEEN ELIZABETH 
REMEMBERED-- 


/ SHOW JOHN CABOT CLAIMED 

; } ' NORTH AMERICA FOR ENGLAND. 

| * VES, SEBASTIAN, MY SOM, WE \ - Ss) : ws nave A0 BUCH RIGHT AS SPAIN 
HAVE FOUND AN EMPIRE THAT * START COLOMES 1t) 
WILL MAKE ENGLAND RICH AND tS 
POWERFUL-- AND THE KING GIVES —— _— 

| US A MEASLY £10." 





T, AS WE SHALL SEE IN OUR NEXT 

| ai Ve ADVENTURE,” ENGLISHMEN WEREN'T 
poe , . >> THE FIRST EUROPEANS TO MAKE THEIR 

£10, TODAY WOULD BE EQUAL HOME IN WHAT IS NOW THE UNITED 

© ABOUT $28 
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HEADLINES OF SCIENCE 


CHLORELLA: Answer to 
Man’s Food Problem? 


HIS is the story of some little 
T creatures that seem like Al Capp’s 
They're all food—and 
no bones They grow like wildfire. 
All they eat is a pinch of some of the 
most plentiful materials on earth. 
What are these creatures? They're 
one-celled green plants, so small that 
vou can't see them without a micro- 


“shmoo 


scope. Their scientific name is chlo- 
rella pyrenoidosa. They live in water. 
Little chlorella is doing a big job. 
Some scientists think that, with chlo- 
l may see the 


rella’s help, mankind 
on earth has 


vervbody 


lay when « 
enough to eat 

Right now this is a dream for the 
distant future. But chlorella is al- 
ready being harnessed in the labora- 
tory fer some startling experiments. 

This story begins with the sun. 
The sun is the “engine” that keeps 
life going here on earth. Plants must 
have sunlight in order to grow. We 
eat plants (or animals that ate 
We run our factories with 


} 
piants 
from decayed 


coal or oil, made 
plants that lived ages ago. 

Plants use sunshine by a process 
called photosynthesis. The stuff that 
makes leaves green is chlorophyll. 
This green coloring matter takes wa- 
ter from the earth and carbon diox- 
ide gas from the air. Then chloro- 
phyll uses sunshine as the fuel to 
and carbon dioxide 
into that nourish the 
plant and make it grow 

We owe our food and our very 
lives to photosynthesis. But scientists 
think photosynthesis is too slow and 
inefficient. A plant uses only about 
3/10 of one per cent of the sunshine 
it receives. “If we could speed up 
this process just a little bit,” science 
says, “the world could produce far 
nore food.” 

For several years chlorella has 
been used for experiments in photo- 
synthesis. Chlorella adjusts itself to 


change water 


substances 


many changes of “diet.” If it grows 
in water with plenty of nitrogen, it 
becomes mostly protein. Protein is a 
food that our bodies must have. 
White of egg and lean meat are rich 
in protein. 

If you keep nitrogen out of the 
water, chlorella turns into almost 
pure fat. 

Chlorella grows fast. In a few 
hours each chlorella splits in two, 
making two plants where one grew 
before. 

Scientists at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity in California have been 
studying chlorella. Last month they 
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announced that they had “taught” 
chlorella to produce fat and protein 
100 times faster than the plant 
would do naturally. This speed-up 
was produced by changing the 
amounts of minerals in chlorella’s 
diet. 

An experimental “factory” has 
been set up. It consists of water 
tanks exposed to the sun. Minerals, 
fresh water, and carbon dioxide are 
added from time to time. If all goes 
well, the chlorella in the tanks will 
keep growing and splitting in two 
and growing some more. Every so 
often, part of the chlorella would be 
scooped out, while the rest kept on 
producing fat or protein. 

How would we use the chlorella 
taken out of the tanks? It may be 
useful as animal feed, or even as 
food for humans, though nobody 
knows for sure. Or chlorella might 
be made into alcohol to run motor 
vehicles, or heated to make coke 
(needed in steelmaking). 

Maybe these hopes won't become 
realities. But at least chlorella is 
helping science learn more about 
that mysterious process by which 
plants use sunshine to make food. 





“‘Shaped Charge’’ 
Stops Toughest Tanks 


When the Korean war started, our 
gunners couldn't stop the big North 
Korean tanks. The armored monsters 
waded right through artillery and 
bazooka fire with scarcely a dent. 

Then our soldiers received a new 
weapon. It was a giant bazooka. 
Whoosh! Its rockets smashed through 
the biggest enemy tanks. What's the 
secret of this new weapon? 

More than 60 years ago a U. S. 
chemist named Charles E. Munroe 
discovered the “Munroe Effect.” 
Usually explosive is packed solid 
into a shell. Munroe tried packing 
the explosive in such a way as to 
leave a cone-shaped hollow in the 
front of the shell (see drawing). 
When this kind of shel! strikes, the 
gases created by the explosion rush 
into the hollow. Then they emerge 
in a mighty concentrated blast that 
can drive a clean hole through a foot 
of steel. 

Explosive material packed in this 














Courtesy of Ordnance magazine 


way is known as a “shaped charge.” 

The bazooka does its best work if 
fired close to the target. Seventy-five 
or 100 yards is a good distance. 

Soon the army will get a shaped- 
charge shell that can be fired from 
a cannon against targets far in the 
distance. 
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Teen-agers Take Over in “Dress-Rehearsal’’ Governments 
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holders take over the town govern- 
ments. On “County Service Day,” 
teen-agers take over the county gov- 
ernment. Later the candidates who 
won the right to represent Orange 
County youth in the state and na- 
tional legislatures go to Albany and 
Washington. There they spend a day 
vith the representatives of Orange 
County. The young people watch 
their lawmakers at work 

Another model cuunty government 
s in operation in many counties of 
Nebraska. It is called “Cornhusker 
Boys and Girls County Government.” 

Nebraska's nickname is the “Corn- 
husker State.” ) 

On one day each year you can step 
nside the State House at Boston and 
see a legislature in session without a 
single gray-headed lawmaker. That 
lay is “Massachusetts Good Govern- 
nent Day,” when high schoolers of 
the state run the The 
Massachusetts Civic League puts on 


government 


this program 
Hi-Y Club members of the Y.M.C.A. 
elect model legislatures in many states 
every year. In Kansas, 65 Hi-Y Clubs 
nt 200 boy delegates to Topeka, the 
They passed a bill lowering 
he voting age from 21 to 18. This 
count, of course. The 


apital 
aw” didn’t 
ys were just practicing. So far, the 
regular Kansas hasn't 
taken the hint 
But some junior legislatures have 
vritten rea Take the junior 
council of Baker The 
incil was given power to really 
The 


yuug people wrote and passed an 


legislature 


"he 
iaws 


Oregon 
yvern the town for one day 


honest-to-goodness ordinance setting 
ip new parking rules for traffic safety. 


Usually these junior governments 
don’t last very long. Most of them are 
all through after a “day in office.” But 
not all! 

Hartford, Connecticut, has two city 
councils—the regular one, and one 
made up of junior citizens. City Man- 
ager Carleton E. Sharpe is the man 
behind the idea. The Hartford Junior 
Council meets monthly during the 
school year, right at the city hall. It 
studies local problems and makes 
recommendations—to which the reg- 
ular city council listens respectfully. 


A Year-Round Council 

It has already polled young people 
on the kind of recreation places they 
want. It investigated recreation op- 
portunities in several neighborhoods 
and suggested improvements. It is 
trying to obtain classes in auto driving 
in Hartford high schools. 

Madison, Wisconsin, is another city 
where a Youth Council sits all year 
round to advise the city fathers on 
youth problems. 

What's the good of these “dress 
rehearsals” in government? What do 
you get out of them? 

Well, there’s the suspense and 
drama of the campaigns and elections 
you take part in, as voter and as can- 
didate, too. There's the excitement of 
your trip to the city hall, the county 
seat, the state capital. There’s the 
feeling of pride when you “know the 
score” about politics. 

But the big thing you understand 
is what democracy—“government by 
the people”—is all about. You find out 
that democracy means good politics 
and that good politics depends on 
you yourself. 
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You don’t stand around with those 
who say “Politics is a dirty business, 
and I'm staying out of it.” You dis- 
cover that you can’t expect good gov- 
ernment unless you do your part as 
voter and citizen. 

We in America are so used to 
democracy that we sometimes forget 
what it really means. At this year's 
Boys’ State program in New Jersey, 
there was one delegate who had seen 
what happens when democracy goes 
in the discard. Horik Sokil of Toms 
River High School, N. J., spent two 
years in a Nazi concentration camp 
before coming to the United States 

This is what Horik said: 

“I learn now that opportunity and 
freedom to choose your government, 
and to participate in it, are in reality 
what it means to say ‘Il am an Ameri- 
can citizen.” 


They Govern a “Nation” 


THE U. S. hasn’t yet had a woman Presi- 
dent—but high school girls are getting 
practice for the time when they may be 
running the country. The photo above 
shows 17-year-old Marvella Hern of 
Enid, Oklahoma, high school junior, de- 
livering her inaugural address in Wash- 
ington, D. C. last month as president of 
Girls’ Nation. At left, Fielding D. Potash- 
nick, 17, of Sikeston, Missouri—Secretary 
of State of Boys’ Nation—calls at the 
office of U. §. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Using a global map, they are 
discussing the Korean war situation. Both 
Boys’ and Girls’ Nation set up miniature 
national governments. Boys’ Nation is 
sponsored by the American Legion and 
Girls’ Nation by the American Legion 
Auxiliary.—Photos from American Legion 
and American Legion Auxiliary 





suggestions which the others make. 
HOW WOULD SOLVE I7? What can Sue do about this? Sev- 
: eral solutions are hinted at in the 


following questions. Discuss them— 
see what you think is the best 


| Did it seem to you that Chuck's 


“Everybody's Out of Step...’ id Pete's suggestions might have 


made to please others, rather 

cad y } : } ; than only themselves? Do you think 

S* ‘ ; anaes Gosh, why MWways that Sue might have liked their ideas 
to ( ‘ 


Z want to do such | things? f she had suggested them? Do you 


} all of thee , 
ind why do all of th pt me ink that the gang might have liked 


sparkle i 
oe on things? W n't th 
noon sugg ieree n thing int they ue’s suggestion if she had presented 


Ad what ant to do once “on” 
around the vat I want a with a “you” approach rather 


Three other | é I ti " P : h <a approac h? 
in response, b f ) e in iis thought b: 
i ~ Do you think that Sue ever en 
ing? What s the A I y she ex laims “7 sugive r JOYS doing things with the gang’ 
“Well, here's le say ‘ at the Bijou—it’s a w le Could she enjoy them if she forgot 
“let's bike the idea that everyone disagrees 
hunt for the 
Again the 


Sue's eves as igain. “I know what | 


it to d's ' ' film 
” ° ° with her? 

This isn’t the first ne sucl 3. Is Sue perhaps going with the 

ably and again Sue pooh-poohs thing has happened t ie. As she wrong gang? Why does she want to 

“That old myth! That was ol herself thought, ever é except be a part of the group if she doesn’t 

al Sue agrees on thin but Sue share their interests? Might she be 

Several more suggestions are doesn't disagree on the “what-to-do” happier with another group whose 

to be igreeable interests were more like hers? Should 


juestions just 
little in the Sue begin making new friends? 


idea 
when we were kids. After 


tossed out, but rece } 
from Sue, She's t MSY i She honestly sees 


Brush Up On Your History! 





Starred words refer to historical events) 


A crossword purzie by Jack Mamula of interlaken, | ACROSS | | DOWN | 
K 1A inder Hamiltor 


N. J., 10th grade student at Asbury Park High School | Wild pig 
Answers in Sept. 27 issve *5. Re ‘ ight Inner bone of the forearm. 
r Har A condiment 

To cook in an oven. 
Secretary-General of U.N 
French for “in 
To take food 
Presidential campaign man 
ager for McKinley 
American traitor in Revolu- 
tion 
An English manor court 
Organs of hearing 
To furnish with a ceiling 
Related by blood 
Furious 
Contraction for “did not”. 
First name of “Poor Richard.” 
Exclamation of triivmph 
Pre-Revolution tax by Eng- 
land 
American general, World 
War Il 
{ S. dispute with France 
about 1800 
To scold 
A boys name 

short blast 

tablished first cotton mills 
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CROSSWORD FANS! Did vou ever try to make ap 
of your own? It's fan, and it may 








pic 
likeness of a person 
a crossword purzl ng t taste 

be worth money to vou. We will pay $10 for every 


purele submitted to us whieh we publish 


» hailing ships 


crossword 
in any of the Scholastic Maganines. Send your entrice 
to: Creeeword Pusele Editor, orld Week, 7 East 
18th St.. New York 3, N. Y, 





A MOBILE CATALOG TOURS THE NATION 


Some Facts about 
Donald K. Foulkes 


f” 


At the end of World War Il, Don continued his war- 
interrupted studies at Northeastern University after nearly 
years with the Army Air Forces. After graduation 
in 1947, the lanky New Englander joined General Elec- 
tric’s Test Course. He tested jet engines on his first assign- 
ment at Lynn, Massachusetts. In August, 1948, he went 
“off 1 into the sales section of the meter and 


divisions, 


three 


test on 


instrument 


7s SELL A product, you must display it. You must tell 
people what it can do for them. That's advertising, 
publicity, and sales promotion. That's what constantly 
gives a boost to business. 

This was demonstrated recently when General Electric 
launched a sales campaign on wheels. It was a gleaming, 
new, streamlined train nearly a quarter of a mile long 
and powered by a tremendous diesel-electric locomotive. 
Called the .More Power to America Special, the train is now 
touring the key industrial cities of the U.S., as a rolling 
showcase with more than 2,000 of the latest General 
Electric industrial products and developments. Exhibits 
range from precise instruments to jet engines. Its purpose: 
to show American industrialists how these products can 
be applied for their benefit. 

Don Foulkes is one of a score of young engineers ac- 
companying the train. His training and experience, per- 
sonality, and appearance qualified him for the job. Like 
the other 19 young exhibit engineers, Don helps to ex- 
plain to the train’s invited visitors how the electric ap- 
paratus on display works. It is young men like Don, drawn 
from the ranks of skilled and talented General Electric 
workers, who are today playing an important part in build- 
ing America’s industrial strength. 


Don and his fellow exhibit engineers were well-prepared 
for their duties. They were briefed on the fine points of 
engineering used in the exhibits, coached on fire drills 
and first-aid techniques, and even attended a short, but 
intensive, personality course. As a General Electric host, 
Don demonstrates all over the country some of the electrical 
ideas developed and produced by General Electric to 
give more power to America, 


/ 
Gu CAR ful jou confidence 2. 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





TV and the Schools: 
allies or rivals? 
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shines outside. No wonder they don't 
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Leisure-time reading is a vital part 

ation. A of families 
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TV—Friend of Education 
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an educational! tool. 


ision has great possibilities as 


Home television can be an educa 
tion in itself. Historic 
to life as you watch them actually 
happening betore your eyes. Did you 


events spring 


see President Truman's inauguration 
on TV last fall? Then you had a les 
son in government that you'll never 
forget. Did you see a telecast of Rus 
sia’s delegate, Yakov Malik, frustrat 
ing the U. N last 


Security Council 


month? Then you understand the cri 
sis in Korea a lot better 
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in Valve-in-Head performance with economy 


Dad can show you there’s nothing like a Chevrolet for 
r thrills with lower costs! In fact, owners every- 

ere say that Chevrolet provides the finest combination 
rills and thrift available today. For it’s the only low- 

ed car powered by a Valve-in-Head Engine . . . the 
design that is setting the trend for the industry. 


for thrifty No-Shift Driving or Standard Driving 


7 Chevrolet offers a choice of finest 

PcHEVROLET no-shift driving with the phenomenal 

: : Powerglide Automatic Transmission 

105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine,* or finest standard 

with the highly improved standard Valve-in- 

Head Engine and Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission . . . 
oth at lowest prices 

bination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 

Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


with fine-car feature aftér fine-car feature 
at lowest cost 


» Chevrolet is famous for many other 

: exclusive fine-car features, including 

Body by Fisher; Center-Point Steer- 

ind the Unitized Knee-Action Ride; Curved Wind- 
i with Panoramic Visibility; and Proved Certi-Safe 


Brakes. Look Chevrolet over and you'll agree 


t's first and finest at lowest cost! 


~ -* 


The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedon 


E\ 


2- 


sete nesee 


——1 
mel 
ee 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





A Workbook Section on the Unit on Korea 


|. WHERE’S KOREA? ll. CAN YOU READ A MAP? 


t iJ 





eneral direction ¢ the Han River How 
ve its mouth? 


nap of Korea 


" 
food is raised 


Why? 














uth ot Se 


lll. MODERN TIMES IN KOREA 
What U. S$ 
War Il 


U.N. to aid invaded 





A Quick Quiz on Korea 


Answers Teacher Editior 
1. WHEN WAS IT? 
" i 
i. NORTH OR SOUTH? 


} 
; 





JOHNNY LUJACK 


Former All-American from 
Notre Dame, famous quarterback 
and passer of the Chicago Bears 


3 G2) ay 
xi eta Way 


bs 
ae 


1 “I learned about IRON NERVES the hard way ...in the Army- 
e Notre Dame game of 1943. Angelo Bertelli, our great quartet 
back, had left for the service—it was my first starting assignment. Both 
teams undefeated! Both out for the national championship!” 


“No score — it was a real hot spot! No place for a guy made 
jittery with ‘coffee nerves’! | tried a long pass to the right end 
This was the ice-breaker that finally led us to a 


3 “Plays like this take IRON NERVES! But jf you're @ 
e caffein-susceptible like me, then caffein in coffee cag 
mean ‘coffee nerves’. So, ever since high school days I've 
* made caffein-free POSTUM my hot drink.” 


d, bingo, we scored 
victory. As the diagram at the right shows... 





AND ARMY'S ‘ " u“ 
FAMOUS TRAINER, DONT RISK COFFEE NERVES ! 
SOLUS START DRINKING POSTUM Now 

TO KEEP THOSE IRON NERVES 


YOU NEED FOR TOP PERFORMANCE! 





if YOU MADE a chemical ana! s of coffee and tea 
in your school laboratory, you'd find out that they 
both contaim Carrrin—a drug — an artificial stimu 
lant' So, while many people can drink coffee te 
without il) effect, others suffer nervousnes 


tion, sleepless nights 


DOCU esutsine ue colicin or ether Greg — aething 
that can possibly ha: anyone. Fellow : rick 
coffee nerves.” Drigk rosTru™ regular t home 
training table Made from healthful wheat and 
.. fresh air, exercise, =~ | i} bran —delicious with cream and sugar! You'll like 
with me. And that, of —— PosTUM's vigorous grain-rich flavor 


because it’s 100°, caffein-free 





A Product of General Foods 





“Wy Favorite Part-time Job”’’ 


winner of 
mtest We 
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Club 


rf le 


CONCRATU! » the 


another Career 
scribing 


Job 


received scour 
“The Most Interesting 
I've Ever Had™ of The Part-time Job 
I'd Like to Have We're sending $1 
checks« to the whose 


letters are 


Part-time 


stuclents prise-win 


ning published here 
Letters mention 
Cornell, Holly 
Anacles, Calif H. Don 
swrenee (Kan.) Jr. H. 5.4 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; Rita 
Mallett, Warren Jr Hi. Ss Weat Newton, 
Mass.; Ann Schmidbauer, Vinecentian 
Institute, Albany ‘N Y and Nancy 
Costello, Rogers H. 5 Newport RK. 1 


deserving honorable 
(ary 
S.. Low 


ald Tusher, ! 


James Baile» 


Earning and Learning 
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“IT cut 
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the way 
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Beverly 


Wire 


Live 


“Career Club’ Contest Winners 
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drugstore work and meeting 

The me the 

45¢ an hour 


of my clothes and 
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Thus, a part-t 


with my « 
from Brook 
es and mayb ) | ll have 
Or I might ta Di iOV 
ofice” 


money I earn 


to buy some 
sufficient 
to be 
ur Own 
Dorothy Ellen Given le to he Ip others 
Smithtown Branch (N.Y) H.S a 


spending money 
ible to 


clothes 


there 


select and pay 
and also to be 
n addition to waiting on customers 
wash syrup pumps, the milk bin, re 

Hol frigerator, coffee dishes. | 
ice cream and 


and Sometimes | 


Heave pots and 


bins clean 
equipment 
work with a person who doesn’t do his 
share of the work. But there are many 
good things about the job that over 


Yi-nour 
( pour 


balance the undesirable parts of it.” 


Elva Leota Lough, Newton (Kan.) H. $ 


, t readers entered our part 
found the 
mtest. Here are some of the 


iob one d I 1 ‘ 1 
: i suggestions they for 
Or 


1 baby-sitting bureau or a dance 


made 


pine 

e bos 

ll have 
William Gist, Kern 
Bokersfield 


uur Own part-time job 


start an auto-washing service 


County H. $ ind sell pets; start a package 


Calif 


ind make aprons, bird 


etc. to sell 


service 


Hits the Spot 
New Contest 


HOW like to 
prize-winning letter appear on the “Ca- 


would you see your 
reer Club” page in an early issue of this 
magazine? Scholastic Magazines will pay 
$1 to each student who turns in a prize- 
report this The Job 
to Have. Why are you interest- 
job? Why do you think that 
happy in the work? What 
traits skills do you have which 
would help vou to succeed in this partic- 


winning on 


I'd Like 
that 


topic: 


ed in 
you'd be 


and 


job? What additional courses must 
take 
job? Can you get a part-time job 
work? What have 
the job which interests 
vou learned from talk- 
job field? From 


on 
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you in high school to prepare for 
this 
doing this reading 
done about 


you’ What 


workers in 


you 
have 
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ing t& 


observing these workers “in action” 
the job? 
Writs 


topic 


us a letter of 300 words or less 
Your ideas are worth more 
Sign 


name of your 


on the 
style.” 


the 


than “literary your 


letter 


your 
with vour name 
and school address. Mail 


teacher your 


7’ veur letter not later than October 1 to 
William Favel Editor, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 7 12th Street, 


New York 3, N. Y. 


‘To me she's the most w 


on earth, Charlie—but to 


idertul thing Vocational 


I'm East 


her just 
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4 new Cant 


FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN BUY A MODERN, PRECISION- 
MADE PARKER PEN AT JUST ABOUT ANY PRICE YOU WANT TO 
PAY. CHOOSE NOW—START SCHOOL WITH A BRAND NEW PARKER! 


new Parker “SY” with the 
Aero-metric Ink System 





World's most-wanted pen with exclusive Aero- 
metric Ink System. A real investment in writing 
pleasure! Plathenium-tipped 14K gold points 





ypical “51” precision features. Fastest-action 
filler. Visible ink supply. Pli-glass reservoir. (No 
rubber parts) Super-smooth Octanium point 


Exclusive metered ink flow. 4 colors. | ustraloy cap. 


Unsurpassed for style and precision at any price 
under $10.00. Octanium point. See-through ink 
chamber of Pli-glass. (No rubber parts) Simplified 
filling. Choice of colors: blue, green, red, black 


new Parkette 








The outstanding economy-priced pen of the year. A 
real Parker Pen style plus genuine value. Satin- 
smooth, interchangeable point. Stainless, slip-on 
cap. Colors: black, blue, gray, red 


WINWER 1950 SEE YOUR PARKER DEALER TODAY! pens are designed to use dry-writing Superchrome 
FASHION ACADEMY te offers a full selection ef colors, models, and ink YOU NEVER NEED A BLOTTER! (They will also 
AWARD ports. Parker “*5)'’ and “21"° Pens, and only these use ordinary ink.) Ash for Parker Superchvome. 
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perhaps 
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1 like to 
as friends? 
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Gay Head 


decide you re 
new triend 
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say “Hello i | 
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te some 
things yo 
sports, scho 
like. And you 
of being one 
school 
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you be frie 
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“i hool Cal 
friends 18 
they ll be 
school pa 
bies and 
friends thar 
because tl} 
same age 
them—g¢ 
them gi 
work at 


ld trien 


women and girls and younger people 
to older people. To do t you mention 
first the name of the person to whom 
you're making the introduction. (When 
you introduce two pe e of the same 
same age, 
Here are 


sex and approximate 

the rder doesn’t 

some examples of introducing 
Boy to girl: “Mary Martinson, I'd 

like you to meet Speed Spartan.” 
Fellow-student t your father: “Fa- 


I Samuel] 


ther, [I'd like you to 
Spart in P 

Simple, isn’t it? A u have to re 
member is men to ger peo- 


ye to older people \ 1 have to 


F 
say is “How do y vhen you 


and e, why not 
roduce your fat wr mother 
vur brother tc tonight? 


in I get a tain boy to 
a date to like 
s bas! ft 

ze his 


] 
yashful- 


se you don’t have one 
g to be the friendliest girl 


Most boys—especially “bashful” ones 
~—don’t like to be pursued by girls. Nor 
do they like girls who pretend to be 
indifferent. Be genuinely friendly. Tell 

about the magazine article you 

planes; tell him that you 

like to read it, too. If the 

sation on jet planes lags, try 

Ask him if he has a favorite 

rt or if he has a “prediction” to 

make on the World Series. If you're 

patient enough, you'll eventually find a 
subject which will win his tongue. 

An invitation to a party at your 

along with other boys his age 

necessarily as bashful as he is!) 
may melt some of his shyness. Then 
for the next (or the first) date he 
makes in the future you ll rate as that 
friendly girl who likes baseball, tool 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you would like to have 
answered in “Ask Gay Head,” send it 
to: Gay Head, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be discussed in future 
columns. Watch for “Ask Gay Head” 


in every issue! 





Want fo win 

Athletic tussles? 

Then ect the foods 
That build more muscies 





Hitting the goal line and leading the cheers takes vim and 
vigor. Eat at least one muscle-making protein—meat, eggs, 
cheese, or fish — and drink a glass of milk at each meal. 
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Say It Right! 
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Pronouncing Korean Words 
A t ! Edward W 
Korean Aftairs 
D. ¢ gives this 


ya (asin yard), 
short yo 
n obey ), 
in food), 


y and u), 


as in 
as in the 
n well), 
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YOGA CALy 
\\ in one easy lesson 











Her classmates all called Until at camp last Summer she 


Peggy @ pain— o » 
Spineless, mindless Learned about “food for energy 


thin as acrane... 














NABISCO SHREDDED WHBAT each day Popula 


Has built her up in every way... and full of fun, 
Peggy's admired 


eat. 
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BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Volucble wal! chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheot In 


| America’s economy ond society and ia the family diet are avallable. Write to National Biscult Com- 


pany, Niogoro Falls, New York, Dept. $950 
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George Kell, batting 


champion of the big leagues in 1949 
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Beene! STUDENTS! 


. and that's what we mean! This let Get these 23 famous 


ters column, a regular feature, is open 
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The Royal Portable Compan- 
ion —a full-size Portable with 





all essential typing features, at 
$69.50. Other models: Quiet De 
Luxe, at $89.50; Arrow, at $79.50 


FOR ONLY All plus tax. See them at your 


dealer's! 
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ws. Everybody $ 
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N. We'll publish the best ideas. May- 
u'll be remembered In history 
gside Sir Francis Gould, the man 
who drew the first picture of John Bull 
about 200 years ago. The first picture 
Sar ippeared in the 1880's 
ybody knows the name of the artist 
ho first drew this familiar figure 
a 2 . 
Dear Editor 
I appreciate your cooperation in read 
ing and printing letters from teen agers 
ill over the country. We are constantly 
“get in the act” because we 
ready to express ourselves 
, grow older. As to the work 
if the future, we are proud to have a 
1and in it. We seriously want to make 
1 better America and keep it “the land 
if the free, and the home of the brave.” 
David Carter 
Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va 
7 a oc 


Dear Editor ; 

We, the students of Richwood High 
School, enjoy your articles of the World 
Week. Many of them are good refer 
ences to keep for our own personal use 
in later yess 

I wish to express my sincere thanks 

1 wonderful account of the world 
ippenings 
Nadine Burrows 
Richwood (W. Va.) H. § 


It is with pride and concern that we 
publish this beautiful letter from a 
reader in Choon Chun, a city in cen 
tral Korea. The writer, as nearly can be 
letermined from a United States Army 
ip, lives fifty miles northeast of the 
ty of Seoul. The letter, dated May 23, 
published exactly as it was written 

» are not publishing the writer's 


Dear Editor 
n the meanwhile, pleasant Spring 
with flowers opening on the air with 
ill their perfume and birds singing mer 
ily, is almost over and hot Summer will 
here very soon. Even now we can 
metimes see “Te e-cTeam sellers” on the 
street 
I thank vou very much for your ef 
striving for the welfare of the 
world day and night Maybe 
e who dwell in this world know 
your name and praise your trouble true 
ly as I do. Indeed, you engage yourself 
holy. venerable business, much like 
human being’s Sun.” 
mui are good leader of a great num 
yer of students in all the world as well 
is American students 
When I read your magazine, you 
blish every week or every month, | 
thoug ist as if I were on the 
| d the world 
reat, kind friend 
ie iui h kn yw ledge 
news of the world 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP CARTOON 


Each week, on the “Good Citizenship 
Page” immediately following the week- 
ly Special Unit, you will find a cartoon 
under the heading “A Thought for To- tm Canede 


day.” We hope these cartoons will get |  Coprrient 196 
The Esterbrook Pea Company 





you and your class thinking and talking 
about such important issues as safety, 
conservation, democratic living, Amer- 
ica’s role in today’s world, how to obtain 
lasting world peace, and other broad 
problems which face citizens of today’s 
world. 

We will leave a space under each car- 
toon on the “Good Citizenship Page” so 
that you can write the title that fits best. 
Why not have an informal contest in 
vour class each week to see who can 
write the most appropriate title? 

President Truman said recently that 
the weapon that Communists fear most 
is—the truth. In today’s “Good Citizen- 
ship Cartoon,” the cartoonist pictures 
the “T-Campaign™ on its way to blast 
the towers of Russia's Kremlin. The 


Buffalo Evening News titled the car- | ’, iting Fy done... there's an Esterbrook Point to do it. 
toon: “GUIDED MISSILE.” | If there's a wri job to be f 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “4! Law The 

“Ww N \ e You Hear 

vi “i risis, MIA 
ww! 


Comedy Mii bh 
wii iH 
Wreet 
Musical a Little Word 
“Mi Annie Get Your Gun. “Tea for 
Summer Stock. “Wabash Avenue, 


Destination Moon: Two crew members, 
wearing moon suits, stand on top 
of their rocket ship in ovter space 
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Special World Week Features That You Should Know About 


*“Adventures into America’s Past’’ 


Everybody likes pictures! “Adventures into 
America’s Past” is a picture-panel history of the 
United States from exploration times of the 15th 
century to atomic problems of 1950. Each week 
this panel-page will show a maker of American 
history in action—with emphasis on his contribu- 
tion to an important development in American 
economic, social, or political life. 


This week: “A Sailor from Genoa” (John Cabot 
discovers North America—foundation of Eng- 
land's claim to the New World). 


Bmore 
Kin we 
Wi ee 


Jv 
a / 
A 


. 27—"A Spanish Sea-Dog”’ (Menendez founds St. Augus- NOV. 15—"The Bird Woman” (Sacajawea and the Lewis and 


tine, Fla.—Spanish infivence in the U. S.) 
. 4—"Pocaheontas’ Husband” (John Rolfe and the Virginia 
tobacce industry—the colonists make a living) 
11—"‘Fighter for Freedom” (John Winthrop, Jr. and Con- 
necticut’s charter of 1662—steps toward politi- 


Clark expedition—the opening of the West) 

NOV. 29—" “An Artist Builds @ Boat” (Robert Fuiten and the 
Pp pro ts in transportation) 

DEC. 6—"Harry of the West” (Henry Clay and the War of 
1812—the “new man” of the growing West) 





cal independence in the colonies) 
. 18—""Ben from Philadelphia” (Franklin and the Albany DEC. 13—"’Schoolmaster to America” (Noah Webster and his 

Pian of Union—the movement toward inter-colonial y—meo ts tewerd cultural indepen- 

unity) dence) 
. 25—"Father of the Revolution” (Semvel Adams and the JAN. 3—"The Sage of Concord” (Emerson's impact on America 
orresp — prelude to the —the American spirit of optimism) 

Revelution) JAN. 10—A Pioneer of Industry” (Francis Lowell's cotton mill 

. 1—"'Father of His Country” (Washington at Valley Forge —birth of the U. S. industrial system) 


—turning points of the Revolution) 1 “ : 
. 8—“Father of the Constitution” (Madison and the Con. 2AN- 17— pr tien nil gate a * reaper—rise 


stitutional Convention—The new nation finds unity 
and stability) The series will be continued in the second semester. 








‘Every Student’s Key to Understanding World News”’ 


A 32-page separately-bound section which comes to 
you as Part 2 of the October 4 issue. We published the 
“Key” issue last fall for the first time. Students and 
teachers alike found it invaluable throughout the school 
year as a guide to studying and interpreting the news. 


This summer we have completely revised the “Key” 
issue and brought it up-to-date, with particular atten- 
tion to backgrounds of the Korean war and the challenge 
of communism to the free peoples of the world. There are 
sections on the United Nations and the U. S. Govern- 
ment; biographies of world leaders; a chart of the nations 
of the world; explanation of the “isms” that plague mod- 
ern thinking; a dictionary of terms often met with in 
reading the news; and plenty of maps. 





“CONGRESS AT WORK” 


This timely special section of background material on 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


Join the Cavalcade! Your students can subscribe for 


both World Week and Literary Cavalcade for 65¢ a 
semester. Colleagues in the English department will 
welcome this opportunity to supply their students with 
the finest contemporary writing at nominal cost. 


Congress will reach you early in the second semester 
shortly after the new Congress to be elected this fall 
meets for its first session. “Congress at Work” will be a 
valuable reference throughout the semester. 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 
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Digests of Articles on Korea 


How You Can Help Win The War 
(p. 11 


W orld War Ill 
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Regarding Next Issue 


Korea. Why the 


Motivation 


Pivotal Questions 





that Korea is a poor country. As a Ko- 
rean high school student, what would 
be your comments on such a view of 
Korea? 

4. Turn to the maps on page 15. 
How do these maps help to explain the 
interest of neighboring great powers in 
Korea? To what extent have other pow- 
ers influenced the history of Korea? 
What cultural contributions have Ko- 
reans made to world civilization? 

5. Americans and le in many 
other lands were very happy when 
World War II came to an end in 1945. 
Koreans had less reason to be happy. 
Why? 

6. The Russians claim that the strug- 
gle in Korea is a civil war and that the 
United States had no business in inter- 
vening. Do you agree with that view 
of the situation in Korea? Explain your 
point of view. 

7. What effect has the U.N. action in 
Korea had on the prestige of the U.N.? 
Has the action of the U.N. brought the 
world closer to World War III or closer 
to a lasting peace? Defend your point 
of view. 

8. Discuss the connection between 
the use of United States armed forces 
in Korea and our relations with Asia 
and our allies in Western Europe. 


Summary 


Although Korea was practically un- 
known to Americans until recently, it 
is very much part of our lives today. 
Support the statement. 


Activity 

The class may work out a question 
with which to poll student or commu- 
nity opinion on a problem arising from 
the Korean War. A suggested question 


is: “Should Russia be allowed to remain 
in the United Nations?” 


References 


Qualified students should be encour- 
aged to consult the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature for supplementary 
material on Korea 

There is a useful chapter on Korea, 
as well as a survey of other countries in 
the Far East, in the booklet, Our Stake 
in the Far East, by Howard L. Hur- 
witz (Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 22), 1950. 


For Civics Classes 


The “Good Citizenship page” (page 
18) and the article on teen-age “model 
governments” (pages 22-23) foster 
ideals of participation in civic activity. 


Youth Incorporated (p. 18) 


How practical is such an organiza- 
tion for our town? What organizations 
do we already have in our town which 
attempt to build citizenship among 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


September 27, 1950 
SPECIAL UNIT: Impact of the Ko- 
rean war on the United States. 
Picture-Panel Page: Menendez and 
the founding of St. Augustine, Fla. 


October 4, 1950 


SPECIAL UNIT: The Three Worlds 
of 1950—the Communist areas, the anti- 
Communist world, the would-be neu- 
trals. 

Picture-Panel Page: John Rolfe and 
the Virginia tobacco industry. 

YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING THE NEWS (revised 1950) will 
be Part 2 of the October 4 issue. 


October 11, 1950 


SPECIAL UNIT: Soviet Russia. 
Picture-Panel Page: John Winthrop 
Jr. and the Connecticut Charter. 


October 18, 1950 


SPECIAL UNIT: To be announced. 
Picture-Panel Page: Ben Franklin 
and the Albany Plan of Union. 


young people? What kind of organiza- 
tion for young people would be desira- 
ble in our town? What steps would 
have to be taken to get it started? 


Young Mr. Mayor (p. 22) 


What kind of junior government 
have you had experience with? Was it 
“play-acting” or a worthwhile citizen- 
ship activity, in your opinion? To what 
extent does your student government 
in school provide training for citizen- 
ship? How can it be improved? 


A Sailor from Genoa (p. 19) 


This is the first in a weekly series of 
panel pages which will present a pic- 
torial history of the United States. Al- 
though the approach is biographical, 
emphasis is placed on the great politi- 
cal, social, and economic movements in 
U. S. history. 

In this week's panel, the influence of 
John Cabot in laying the basis for Eng- 
land’s colonial ventures in the New 
World is sketched. 


Activities 


Students may be encouraged to find 
a biography of an early explorer of the 
New World in the school library. An 
oral or written report on such reading 
should center about his contribution to 
the founding of settlements in the 
Americas. 

A committee of students may be en- 
couraged to write a radio script along 
the lines of CBS’s “You Are There,” in 
which Cabot’s experiences are treated 


part of the answer to military efforts in 
Korea. 


News Features 

The news section includes “News- 
makers,” page 4 (brief biographies of 
young Prince Baudouin of Belgium and 
Robert Menzies, Australia’s prime min- 
ister); “Quick Look at the News,” page 
7; and the review of events of the pres- 
ent “World-Shaking Summer” on pages 
8-10. “United Nations News” is on 
page 10. 


Life Adjustment Material 

(p. 24 fF) 

Students seldom need much urging 
to read the back pages of World Week. 
These pages include a practical “prob- 
lem in living” (page 24), a vocational 
article, Gay Head's remarks on social 
problems which face teen-agers, a 
“Check List” on current movies, and 
a health cartoon. Other student-interest 
features include sports, new records, 
and stamp news. 

These are features which round out 
World Week's program of helping 
young people adjust to the world we 
live in. Utilization of these features can 
help you with students who shy away 
from the printed word. 





KNOW YOUR WORLD 

In the workbook section more than one 
answer is correct in some cases. Here are 
some comments onthe trend of the an- 
swers: 

I. Northern Korea should be shaded and 
the “R” should be in southern Korea. No. 
1 on the map is Japan; No. 2 is Russia 
(USSR); No. 3 is China. 

Il. 1-Pusan, Taegu, Taejon, Seoul, Py- 
ongyang. 2-5150 miles, 3-180 miles, 200 
miles. 4-northwest. 5-western—Broad plains 
of western Korea are more suitable for 
farming than mountainous eastern part of 
Korea. 6-The 38th parallel crosses the U.S. 
from San Francisco to just south of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ill. 1-38th parallel set as Japanese sur- 
render line. 2-(see page 12, Student Edi- 
tion ). 


Quick Quiz on Korea 
I. A. b-l, c-2, a-3. B. a-l, b-2, 0-3, d4 
II. 1-N, 2-N, 3-N, 4-S, 5-S, 6-S, 7-N. 
III. Japan, 1596. 








A 
challenge! 


This coupon, filled in and mailed today, 
will bring you materials to try for your- 
self the Teen Age Book Club, a free 


sompie book and complete ntorma 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send materials to try out (check one) 
] Junior T-A-86 CLUB [] Senior T-A-B CLUB 
and free T-A-B Club book 
Also send Scholastic Book Service list [ 
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“Books in all their variety offer the means whereby 
civilization may be carried triumphantly forward.” 
—Winston CHURCHILL 


Mr. Churchill’s words only after they have learned to 
like to read 
To awaken and perpetuate the great pleasure that can be 
gained from a good book is a welcome challenge to every 
educator 
The Teen Age Book Club was designed to help teachers 
and librarians meet this challenge. It was planned with the 
assistance of nationally known educators. Its aim is to help 
lead young people to esteem books as friends, gates, keys, 
paths, legacies—everything that adds up to a good and peace- 


ful world. 


Psie cin youth will appreciate the vast wisdom of 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR 


Each month, the T-A-B CLUB Selection Committee, 
headed by Max J. Herzberg, Past President of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Past President of the New 
Jersey Association of Secondary-School Principals, offers titles 
that wil] appeal to the reluctant reader and the fair reader as 
well as the good reader of junior and senior high school age. 

There are two different sets of books offered each month: 
Junior T-A-B CLUB list, Senior T-A-B CLUB list. Thus, this 
educationally sound program guarantees increased book ex- 
citement and broadened reading vistas for al) growing-up 


ages 


MORE THAN BOOKS 


This planned reading program offers much more than a 
collection of good books: it gives students experience in 
handling organizational details—students run their own 
T-A-B CLUBS and have fun doing it. Teachers merely in- 
troduce the project. It brings a variety of books to students 
regularly—every month they read about and discuss a new 
list of titles 

It inspires young people to want a collection of books of 
their very own in their own home. And, above all, it enables 
them to build this collection at a price they can afford—each 
book costs only a quarter—25¢. In addition, there is the 
incentive of a free book dividend for every four books pur- 
chased . 

Yes, the TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB will help you make 
your students like to read—with very little effort on your part. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


helps schools extend their funds budgeted for 
books. It maintains a supply of more than two 
hundred titles widely used by schools which are 
in 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized editions. It gives BIG 
discounts to schools on 25¢-35¢ pocked-sized 
books. 

Use the Teen Age Book Club to inspire your 
students to read more and to build home libra- 
ries. Use Scholastic Book Service to get more 
books for your school-book dollar. 

Check Scholastic Book Service box on coupon 
for complete list of 25¢-35¢ books including de- 
scriptions, classifications and recommendations. 





